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ADVERTISEMENT. 
| — 4 5 - — 


AT Vefiry Meetings held for the 
pariſhes of Saint Peter and Paul, Saint James, 
Saint Michael, Lyncomb and Widcomb, and 
| Bathwick, on Thurſday the If, and — 
the 2d, of February 17198; : 
Mr. WOOD having complied | with the 
' unanimous requeſt of the Commiltees, that he © 
would publiſh. his tre delivered at the 

ſaid meetings; 
. -. Ordered, That the Jim be printed and - 
diftributed among the e Pariſhioners. 


AN "ADDRESS 


DELIVERED TO 
THE COMMITTEES 
: OP 15 | 
THE SEVERAL PARISHES Or 
$1. Peter and Paul, St. James, &.. Michael, Lyn- 
comb and V edcomb, and e 


— 


MET 10 DELIBERATE. 
UPON THE PROPRIETY OF INCORPORATING 
| ; FOR rus 
| BETTER RELIEF AND EMPLOYMENT 
THE POOR, 


By THE ESTABLISHMENT or | 


An HOUSE of INDUSTRY. 


By J. FOOD, 


A DIRECTOR OF 11 SHREWSBURY HOUSE. 


BATH, PRINTED BY R. CRUTTWELL; | 


AND SOLD BY 
C. DILLY, POULTRY, LONDON. 


1798. 
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— 
CHARLES PHILLOTT, Esd. 
MAYOR OF BATH, 
WITH AN ARDENT WISH, 
| (PROMPTED BY A CONVICTION OF ITS GENERAL UTILITY) 
THAT HIS MAYORALTY MAY BE DISTINGUISHED | 


IN THE 


ANNALS OF THIS CELEBRATED CITY, 


BY THE DETERMINATION | 
10 ESTABLISH A 
' HOUSE OF INDUSTRY 
IN ADDITION 


' TO ITS OTHER NUMEROUS AND VALUABLE INSTITUTIONS: 


THIS PUBLICATION 18 RESPECTFULLY INSCRIBED, 


' BY HIS MOST OBEDIENT 


HUMBLE SERVANT, | 


THE AUTHOR. 
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AN 


ADDRESS, &c. 


: T is much to the credit of the mild and benevo- 


4 lent ſpirit of our laws, that this kingdom is the 
ö only country in the world where a legal proviſion is 
made for the relief of the poor. And the attention | 
of the legiſlature has been frequently employed, from 
the days of Queen Elizabeth to our own times, in en- 
deavouring to guard that proviſion from thoſe abuſes 
to which it has been found expoſed. The great 


point in view was ſo to regulate this relief, that it 


ſhould nor be diverted from its original purpoſe—the 
aſſiſtance of induſtrious and deſerving objects, when 
reduced to real diſtreſs; or perverted ſo as to be- 
come a temptation to idleneſs, and a bounty appli- 
cable to the purpoſes of profligacy and diſlipatior.. 
But this deſirable object is far from being yet ob- 
tained; and ſo long as it is not in the power of thoſe 


to whom the relief of the poor is committed to fur- 
- ol 


r 


T4. 


niſh them with employment, the abuſes of the paro- 
chial aid will not only inevitably continue, but increaſe 


with their increaſing depravity, until the burden of 


the parochial taxes becomes too heavy and grievous 


to be any longer borne. It was this conviction that 


led to the eſtabliſhment of Housrs or INDUSTRY. 


All the attempts made to furniſh this employment in 


the parochial work-houſes, under the ſuperintendance 
of annual officers, have uniformly miſcarried. It is 
neceſſary to ſucceſs, that a permanent plan ſhould be 
adopted and purſued, under the direction and ſuper- 
intendance of a permanent and reſpectable Board of 
 ManacErsRs; and this conſtitutes the leading feature 
of theſe eſtabliſnments. 


The benefits that we at Shrewſbury have Found 


from the adoption of this plan, are many and im- 
portant. 5 


The poor received into the kane, who remain 


capable of labour, are all employed in the way beſt 
adapted to their degree of ſtrength or former occu- 
pations. They are hereby made to contribute to- 
wards the expence of their ſupport; the indolent : 
become accuſtomed to labour, the intemperate to 
ſobriety, che profligate to decency and decorum. A A 
preventative is alſo furniſhed for thoſe evils that are 


ſo generally to be met with in the common parochial 


receptacles, from the want of employment, from the 


promiſcuous 


TE 1 
- promiſcuous intercourſe of the ſexes unreſtrained by 
any diſcipline or ſuperintendance, and from the fatal 
effects which the licentious manners and diſcourſe of 
the older poor have upon the minds of the young 
= brought up with them. The poor in a Houſe of 
Induſtry are claſſed; the boys and girls, the men and 


women, dine at ſeparate tables, and fleep in ſeparate 


apartments, the latter of which—their dormitories— 
have no communication with each other. 
The mode adopted of relieving large families by 


taking a part of the children into the houſe, has alſo 
been found, by experience, to be productive of the 


happieſt effects. The children, thus admitted, are 
trained up to habits of induſtry and virtue. The pa- 


rents {till find it neceſſary to labour diligently for the 


ſupport of themſelves, and thoſe of their remaining 


offspring that it appears to the board they may by 
ſuch labour provide for and ſupport. At the ſame 
time, the children taken into the houſe enjoy thoſe 


advantages, and early acquire thoſe habits, which are 


adapted to render them uſeful, inſtead of burdenſome 


members of the community. Theſe benefits will ap- 


| pearin a more ſtriking point of view, when con- 
traſted with the ſituation in which the families of the 

| Poor are generally placed in our cities and populous 
towns. Their habitations are the ſinks of filth, pro- 
fligacy, and vice; ; the morals of the children are early 


contaminated 
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contaminated by evil communications and bad ex- 
amples; lying is the firſt leſſon of their tongues, and 
theft too often the firſt exerciſe of their hands; every 
object they ſee is at war with decency, and every 
impreſſion they receive is a vice. On the other 
hand, when the parents, on account of their nume- 
rous progeny, are allowed large weekly pay, the 


money is too commonly ſquandered away in intem- 


perance, and the poor children are left deſtitute of 


that ſuſtenance neceſſary for their ſupport. 
With reſpect to another, and from increaſing pro- 


fligacy a pretty numerous claſs of infant poor, thoſe 
natural children who are thrown upon the pariſh 
from their birth; ſuch an eſtabliſhment muſt appear 
upon a moment's reflection to be peculiarly deſire- 
able; and that by their education in ſuch a well-re- 
gulated ſeminary, they ſtand a much fairer chance of 


becoming valuable members of ſociety, and of filling 


up their future ſtations and relations in life, with credit 
to themſelves and honour to their parochial guar- 

dians. But the beneſits of theſe inſtitutions are 

not confined within the walls of the reſpective edi - 
fices. By the natural operation of the regula- 

tions chat have been adopted, a powerful check has 
been interpoſed to that ſhameful abuſe of the paro- 


chial proviſion, which has been ſo long complained 


| of, and has produced that enormous increaſe of the 


poor's- 


13 


poor's- rates, which is now become an evil of the firſt | 
magnitude, and in many places, almoſt inſupportable. 


The Out- Poor can no longer extort relief by falſe 


pretences, and the parochial aid is confined to thoſe 


caſes of real diſtreſs, for which alone it was originally 
intended, and t which alone it ought, in juſtice to 


thoſe who are obliged to contribute to this fund, to 


be applied. All theſe circumſtances united, are ad- 
mirably adapted gradually to introduce an important 


and very beneficial change i in the conduct and morals 
of the poor in general, and thus to combine thoſe 


moſt deſirable advantages, which, if ſeparately pur- 


| ſued, muſt be obtained by ſacrifices abhorrent to every 


humane and benevolent mind. 


For, deſirable as it will be to lighten the heavy 


burden of the parochial taxes, this pecuniary be- 
neſit would be much too dearly purchaſed, if the 


comfort, the health, or the lives of the poor, were : 
the price at which only it could be obtained. But, 


holding out employment to the poor; aſſiſting large 


families, by undertaking the care and ſupport of a 


due proportion of their offspring; removing theſe 
from thoſe wretched abodes of filth and profligacy, 
where they lay expoſed to every natural as well as 
moral evil; appointing them proper inſtructors, and 


training them up in the habits of induſtry and vir- 


tue; withholding undeſerved relief from the artful 
: impoſtor, 


to] 


impoſtor, who applies i it ſolely to vicious gratifica- 


tions and intemperate indulgencies; and thereby ſe- 
curing a more ample fund for the aſſiſtance of thoſe 
in real diſtreſs; —theſe are regulations that contri- 
bute as much to ameliorate the condition of the 
poor themſelves, as to exonerate thoſe who are nor 
ready to fink under the heavy and ncrealing ous of 
- parochial aſſeſſments. 


It deſerves too the moſt ſcrious conſideration, that 


1 any further advance of this tax would only effect a 
transfer of: miſery; and reduce many honeſt, in- 
duſtrious, and worthy members of ſociety, to the 
ſame ſituation with thoſe for whoſe benefit the tax 
is impoſed; and when many ſuch inſtances occur, 


they will at the ſame time increaſe greatly the paro- 


chial expenditure, and reduce the number of thoſe 
by whom the whole charge muſt be defrayed. It 
ſhould ſeem, therefore, that ſuch a vigorous effort is 

now loudly demanded by the imperious voice of 
neceſſity, and can no longer be with ſafety delayed. = 


In this ſtatement of the benefits that may reſult 


from theſe eſtabliſhments, I have ftudiouſly avoided 
enumerating any chat may appear of a viſionary, a 


chimerical, or even of a doubtful nature. It may be 5 
proper, however, upon the preſent occaſion, when 
you are met to deliberate upon an object of ſo great | 


N magnitude and | importance, to ſtate thoſe objections 
Which 


EF 
which have been brought by public writers againſt 
_ theſe eſtabliſhments; with ſuch remarks upon them, 
by way of reply, as are the reſult, not of ſpeculative 
ideas, but of that practical knowledge and obſerva- 
tion, which my ſituation as a Director of one of 
theſe Inſtitutions has furniſhed me with. 
Before I proceed to theſe, J will beg leave briefly 5 
to premiſe, chat it appears to me, from the very na- 
ture of the object in view, many difficulties muſt 
inevitably be encountered, and many objeMions will 
naturally preſent themſelves, to every plan that can 
be propoſed or attempted for effecting ſo deſirable 
and beneficial an amendment. It only remains, 
therefore, upon mature deliberation, to adopt that 
which lies open to the feweſt of ſuch difficulties or 
= objections, and which affords advantages ſo weighty 
and important as abundantly to overbalance them. : 
The principal objections ſtated by thoſe writers to 
whom I have alluded, are the following: — 
5 They alledge, that where the poor are nch to- 
gether (as they chooſe to repreſent it) in theſe houſes, 
the effect muſt be prejudicial to their health. 
Now I conceive, that upon a fair examination and 

enquiry i it will be found, that an effect the very re- 
verſe of that ſtated in this objection has been pro- 
duced, When proper attention is paid to the con- 
udien of the _ and to the cleanlineſs of its 


inhabitants. 


{ 
. 
| 


YT 


CY 


inhabitants, ſo far are theſe receptacles from gene- 


rating diſeaſe, or increaſing mortality among the poor, 


that they contribute greatly to promote or re-eſta- 


bliſh their health. In thoſe narrow alleys and mi- 


ſerable dwellings, where the poor congregate in our 


cities and large towns, the circulation of pure air 


is impeded, or it is impregnated with noxious, pu- 
trid effluvia; and within doors, a ſtill greater ſtagna- 
tion or corruption of this vital fluid takes place. 
The pale countenances and ſqualid appearance of 
2 the wretched inhabitants, undeniably evince the 1 in- 
0 jurious effects that reſult from this general cauſe. 


Let us turn now from the contemplation of ſo diſ- 


| guſting a ſcene, to the examination of a well- built 
and well- regulated Houſe of Induſtry. Its occupiers 
are ſupplied with wholſome food; thoroughly pu- 


riſied on their admiſſion, the rules of the Houſe 


compel them to cleanlineſs; they eat, they fleep, 
they work, in large and lofty apartments, kept tho- 

roughly clean and well ventilated, When taken ill, 

they are removed to a building far enough detached 

to prevent all danger of infection. There they are 
attended by nurſes, have due medical aſſiſtance, and a” 
diet adapted to their complaints. ls it poſſible that 
ſuch houſes ſhould be unhealthy, or contribute to the = 


mortality of their inhabitants? Can it be ſuppoſed 


that the poor are more liable to diſeaſe here, than in 


"tc 
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the miſerable abodes before deſcribed? Can you 
believe, what one of theſe writers aſſerts, that © they 
e are dreadful ſlaughter-houſes to the old, and kill at 
« leaſt four or five times as many of the young as 
ce would otherwiſe die in the ſame compaſs of time?” | 
Rather let me aſk, will not the plain and ſimple com- 
pariſon I have juſt ſtated convince you, that the wild 
and unqualified aſſertions of theſe gentlemen can 
have no foundation in fact; that their heated imagi- 
nations have conjured up a phantom which exiſts no 
where but in their diſturbed and buſy fancies; and 
which ſerves only to mark how far men may be 
miſled by groundleſs prejudices, haſtily adopted, and 
_ obſtinately retained. But it is proper that. this 
miſrepreſentation ſhould be confuted by expreſs and 
deciſive data; and I pledge myſelf for the exact, un- 
exaggerated truth of thoſe that follow. 
In a year of the greatest mortality I ever knew i Wh 
= the Shrewſbury Houſe of Induſtry, the average 
number of poor 1n the houſe was 340, and the num- 
ber of deaths 29. Now fairly and impartially to 
decide the queſtion, whether this eſtabliſhment be 
really prejudicial to the health of the poor? it will 
be neceſſary to analyſe this little bill of mortality, 


and that will at the ſame time ſerve to convince 


you, how little dependance is to be placed upon 
| general concluſions drawn from particular facts, not 


fully 


* 
\ 
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tully and fairly inveſtigated. Of the twenty-nine 
paupers who died in that one year, two were ninety 
years old each, three eighty, ten upwards of ſe. 
venty, five fell victims to venereal habits, one died 


of a cancer, one a maniac, and one a poor vagrant 
who had been ill · treated in a country pariſh. - 
Can it now be truly ſaid, that any of theſe twenty⸗ 


_ three, out of the twenty-nine, died in conſequence of 

_ their being confined in the Houſe of Induſtry? Let 

it be remembered alſo, that thefe, in common with 

all other parochial receptacles, are the laſt rendez- 

vous of the aged and the diſtempered poor. Here 

the wretched victims of profligacy and diſeaſe are 

conveyed | in the concluding ſtages of their miſerable 

career; and here they reſort, to lie down and die. 

It ought alſo to be taken into the account, n a 

| ſtill greater number than thoſe twenty-nine I have 
— ſtared, were recovered | from the maladies they 
brought with them, i in conſequence of that aſhſtance 

and thoſe comforts they experienced; and were re. 


ſtored to their habitaticus or former employments, 


With renovated health. 


It was admitted by the writer I have quoted, after 


his former objection was unanſwerably confuted by | 
the facts juſt ſtated, that © no fair compariſon could — 


ebe inſtituted, but with reſpect to the children; 


and here, the advantage in favour of our eſtabliſh- 
ment 


L 25-1 


ment was deciſive indeed !—for, out of ninety-one 


children born in the houſe, 22 only had died there, 
two others out at nurſe, (all at the age of two 
months) and three more, after they had been taken 
out of the houſe, at the age of three or four years. 
This gentleman was called upon to aſſign a reaſon | 


why the children born in the houſe ſhould be /e/5 


liable to death than thoſe of the poor in their own 

dwellings ; and whence it came to paſs that ſo 
many more lives had been ſaved in proportion among 

the former than among the latter hut he choſe to 


evade the queſtion. 


Another objection chat has been urged againſt : 
; Houſes of Induſtry has likewiſe originated in pre- 
_ conceived prejudice, and a total ignorance of the 
practice that prevails at their Weekly Boards. The 
cruelty of compelling the poor to abandon their 
own dwellings, of thus deſtroying all the tender 
ſympathies of ſocial and domeſtic life, and all the | 
endearing affinities of parent and child, ſiſter and 5 
brother, has been dwelt upon with much pathetic 
5 eloquence—eloquence that no man of feeling and 
Humanity could, or ought to reſiſt, if the fact were 
as theſe objectors have ſtated it. Thus to compel 
he poor generally to quit their own dwellings, and 
reſide in theſe Houſes, would indeed be cruelty in 


the extreme; but this is by no means the caſe. 


or 
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For the aged poor, wholly incapable of labouring 
for their ſupport, or taking proper care of them- 
ſelves, a well conducted Houſe of Induſtry is indeed 


-:- a tle aſylum, where they are treated 


with tenderneſs, and aſſiſted by nurſes appointed for 
the apartments in which they are placed. Yet, 
even with reſpect to this claſs of the poor, we diſ- 
criminate; and where they have children or friends 
diſpoſed to take proper care of them, and are arrived 
at the decline of a life ſpent in honeſt induſtry, we 
frequently allow that aid to their friends, which 
enables them to paſs the evening of their days mc - 
: thoſe dwellings, and that ſociety, which long habit 
and render connections. have endeared to them. 
5 Theſe are caſes, however, Which! in our cities and 
populous 1 towns do not very frequently occur; for 
the poor, ſtruggling with misfortune, worn down by 


inceſſant labour, or worn out by i intemperance and de- 


bauchery, ſeldom live out more than half their days. 
have already ſtated how peculiarly eligible and 
deſirable theſe receptacles are, for natural children 
thrown upon the pariſh by their unnatural parents; 
and for thoſe alſo, whom the labour of their parents 
cannot maintain. With reſpect to the latter, we 
allow of mutual intercourſe with their parents, and 
they may ſpend their holidays at home; the ſepa- 
ration, therefore, is in fact but little more than that 
h which 


which takes place when children of a ſuperior rank 


are boarded at a ſchool, There remains only one 


other claſs of the poor, namely, thoſe who are not 
conſtantly burdenſome to the pariſh, but yet ſtand 
in need of occaſional relief when vifited with ſickneſs 
or other unavoidable diſtreſs. To thefe we do not 


refuſe this temporary aid at their own dwellings. 
In cafes of ſickneſs they are attended by the Apothe. 


cary of the Houſe, ſupplied with proper medicines, 


and allowed liberal aſſiſtance in money or proviſions, 
in proportion to their real exigencies. And ſo 
greatly is the expenditure on the Out-Poor dimi- 
niſhed by the effectual check given to fraud and 
impoſition, chat relief is adminiſtered to all thoſe 
occaſional applicants, who are real objects, upon 83 


: larger ſcale than was ever wont to be done by the 
annual officers. 


To the general de ſtated by thoſe Who 

have written againſt rheſe eſtabliſhments, may be 

added others, which may preſent themſelves to the 
minds of thoſe who are favourably diſpoſed towards 
. chem, but alarmed at the magnitude of the objects 
to be graſped by ſuch as embark. in ſimilar under. 


takings. 


To furniſh employment for the great body 
: of the parochial poor, it — be ſaid, will 
G-- prove 
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dered, 


once a week at the Board, and a couple of hours hy 
any other day on the reſpective Committees, into 
5 which the Body of Directors will find it advanta- 

geous to divide themſclves, will, in general, be all 

the time that it will be requiſite for them to devote 


prove a very laborious "and; hazardous un- 
5 dertaking. 


Certain it is, that it will require vigorous 55 


exertions, particularly at the outſet; and you 
muſt not deceive yourſelves, by imagining 
that the beneficial effects theſe eſtabliſhments _ 
are capable of producing, can ever be ob- 
_ tained or continued, without the exerciſe of a 
_ conſtant, ſteady, and vigorous ſuperintendance 
and controul, on the part of the DireQors.— : 
| Nevertheleſs, by adopting proper regulations, con- 
_ ducting the buſineſs of the houſe methodically, and 
allotting regular ſeaſons for the diſcharge of every 


branch of a Director's duty, matters may be ſo or- 
chat a due attendance for about three hours 


to the diſcharge of the duties appertaining to their | 


important office. And what man is there, poſſeſſed | 
of the leaſt ſpark of public ſpirit, who would not 
chearfully make ſo ſmall a facrifice, to promote in ſo 


high a degree, the welfare of that portion of the 


5 e to which his ſiuation attaches him? 


IIis 
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Ilis immediate reward will be, that heartfelt delight 
and exultation which will ariſe from the conſciouſ- 


neſs of being ſo uſefully employed, 
With reſpe& to the numbers of the poor for 


whom it will be neceſlary to provide employment ; 
this difficulty, which appears ſo formidable in the 
diſtant view, you will find to be greatly diminiſhed | 
when actually encountered. Some time ago, I un- 


tertook the management of a very liberal ſubſcrip- 


tion entered into by the inhabitants of Shrewſbury, 


for the purpoſe of ſupplying the poor with provi- 


ſions at half price. On that occaſion, I directed 
books to be opened, in which were regularly en- 
tered the names of all the poor who applied for the 
benefit of this benevolent contribution, together 
with the number of individuals which each family 
contained. J was thereby enabled to aſcertain, that 
the number of poor within che town amounted to 
between five and ſix thouſand; and if to this be added 


the poor of our united pariſhes reſiding in the ad- 


L Jacent country, the total may fairly be eſtimated at | 
ſeven thouſand, Yet out of this large body, the 55 
number of thoſe taken into the Houſe of Induſtry 


has never at any one time amounted to four hun- 


dred; and of theſe, nearly one- third are little chil- 
dren, too young to be taken into the working- 
rooms. The number, therefore, of thoſe for whom 
8 e - v 
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we have found it neceſſary to provide employment, 


is very ſmall indeed, when compared with the total 
number of our parochial poor. This may be 


| thought ſurpriſing ; but the fact is, that the great 
body of our poor, now finding that their idle ex- 


cuſes are of no avail, and that thoſe who are able 


muſt work or ſtarve, have choſen rather to work for 
_ themfelves than for the Houſe of Induſtry. And 
they have found alſo, that thoſe who are diſpoſed to 
work, will ſeldom ſtand in need of employment. I 
admit, that the caſe may occaſionally be different in 
N manufacturing towns . a temporary Kagnation 


of trade. 
I can recolle& but one *cbjeftion' e 


It may be argued, that, in point of expence, it will 
be the ſame thing to the pariſh, whether the chil- 


dren in large families are maintained in the houſe, 


or ſupported by weekly pay. A recital of the 
| heads of a petition, preſented by the town of 
Shrewſbury to the Houſe of Commons, on occaſion 
of the late Poor's-Bill, will, I conceive, furniſh a 


full and ſatisfactory anſwer to this objection. 
It is ſtated, in this authentic document, * that in 


the purchaſe of the neceſſary lands, buildings, im- 
5 plements, and machinery, for our Houſe of Induſtry, 5 

there had been expended near eight thouſand pounds. : 
That by means of this eſtabliſhment, the aged and 


infirm ; 


val 1 1 ** R * „ -_ - . 4 , * web 
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infirm poor had been comfortably provided for; the 


young trained up in habits of induſtry and decency; 
a ſtop had been put to the great frauds and abuſes | 
that prevailed in the parochial expenditure; and 


thoſe poor who had laboured under temporary diſ- 
treſs or difability, had been more liberally aſſiſted 
and relieved in their own dwellings, than had before 


been found practicable. That, while the poor | 
themſelves had derived theſe important benefits from 
this inſtitution, the petitioners had alſo been very 


conſiderably relieved from the heavy and growing 
burden of the parochial taxes. That the poor-rates 


for thoſe united pariſhes had, ever ſince the com- 
mencement of that undertaking, been reduced up- 
wards of one-third; and that the amount of that 
reduction, in the term of twelve years ſubſequent 
to that eſtabliſhment, was nineteen thouſand three 
hundred and fifteen pounds thirteen ſhillings and 2 


a ſixpence. That this very conſiderable reduction had 


taken place, notwithſtanding the farther charge of 
more than two thouſand pounds upon the faid rates, 


for the erection of bridges thrown down by violent 


= inundations, the maintenance of the families of men 
ſerving in the militia, and the parochial | levies for 
the army and navy. That the petitioners were well 
convinced theſe combined and ineſtimable advantages 

had ariſen from the good management of the Board 

. 34/5014, we 
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of Directors, appointed under the authority of the 
ſpecial act granted for that eſtabliſhment; that the 
qualifications required had rendered that Board te- 
ſpectable; the number of Directors ſecured the 
advantage of combined judgment and due delibera- 
tion, effectually prevented the abuſe and oppreſſion | 
of the poor, and, from the particular form of 
their conſtitution, enabled them to act with the 
advantage of practical knowledge and experience : 
in the duties of their office. The petitioners there- 
fore prayed for a total exemprion from the operation 
of the pending bill.“ 
I fear 1 have 9 treſpaſſed too o long upon : 
your patience ; yet it ſeems neceſſary that I ſhould 
lay before you the remarks which have occurred to 
me, on the examination of thoſe accounts rranf- 
mitted by your reſpective Committees. 
It appears from theſe accounts, that the rotal an- 
nual expenditure for the relief of the poor in the five | 
pariſhes which propoſe to unite, is 48911. 6s. 5d. 
That in the pariſh of St. James the out. poor colt the 
pariſh the laſt year 11740. 145. 67 :d.; that in the 
pariſh of St. Michael the annual expenditure for 


the out- poor was 7171. 5s. 4d. For the pariſh 


of St. Peter and Paul, there is no account ſtated 
of the ſeparate expence of the in and out- poor, 
but the total expenditure is about a hundred pounds 


more 


1 2 J 


more than St. Michael's. It may therefore be pre- 


ſumed, that the expenditure for the out-poor will 


not be over- rated, if taken at the ſame ſum with St. 


Michael's, namely 7171. 5s. 4d. The total ex- 
penditure for Lyncomb and Widcomb is almoſt 


exactly one-half the amount of that for St. Peter 
and Paul; I have taken, therefore, one half of the 


ſum ſet down for the expenditure on the out. poor in 
the latter pariſh, which amounts to 3 580/. 125. 8d. 


the total! expenditure in Bathwick is 2391. 10s. gd. 
or about one-fifth of the total expenditure in St. 
Michael's; I have taken, therefore, onc- fifth of the 


expenditure for the out-poor in the pariſh: of St. : 
M.ichael, namely 14.30. 9s. If theſe ſums are 
added together, it will be found, that, according to 


theſe data, the total expenditure on the out. poor of 
the five pariſhes for the laſt year, amounted to 


3111/. 6s. 103d. In this branch of the parochial 


_ expenditure, I conceive that it may reafonably be 


expected a very material ſaving may take place. 


At Sbrewſbury, we have ſix pariſhes incorpora- 


ted, and the total annual expenditure the year before 


the eſtabliſhment of our Houſe of Induſtry, amounted 
to 460 51. 3s. 13d.; which is very near to the ſum 
_ expended laſt year in your five pariſhes, the difference 


being only 2861. 35. 32d.; yet laſt year, our expen- 
diture for the relief of the out- poor did not amount 
„ to 
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to 500“. and in this ſum is included both the oc- 


caſional relief, and the pay allowed for children at 
nurſe. We alſo received in the ſame year from the 
parents of baſtard children, 1990. 35. 6d. Con- 


ceiving that it might be objected our receipts on this 
account might be particularly large for this year, 1 


took out of the books the ſums received under this 
head for the four laſt years, and the average annual 
ſum ſo received was 187/. 4s, 6d.; this ſum, 


therefore, may be fairly ſet againſt the amount of | 


our relief to the out- poor. . 


I am aware that it may be ſaid, this extraordinary 


ſaving mull have been effected by being too parſi- 
monious in our relief; and I can only oppoſe 
0 generally to this objection, my ſolemn aſſeveration, 


that this has not been the caſe. But when we de- 
ſcend to particulars, it will not appcar fo very extra- 


ordinary. Our regulations, as I have before ob- 
ſerved, have effectually checked thoſe frauds and 
impoſitions which ſo much well the parochial 
expenditure. Inſtead of allowing out- pay to large 
families, we relieve them by taking a part of their 
children into the houſe; ; where, until they can 
maintain themſelves by their labour, the expence 
of that maintenance is undoubtedly an additional 


charge upon the pariſhes, that would otherwiſe 


come under the denomination of out- pay. A con- 


ſiderable 


fiderable ſaving in favour of the pariſhes is alſo 
effected, by the out- poor being attended in time of 


| ſickneſs, and ſupplied with medicines, by the apo- 


thecary of the houſe. The fact therefore is, that 


this important dimination in our expenditure on 


the out- poor, has been effected by the joint opera- 
tion of all theſe ſeveral cauſes; and alſo by the 


neceſſity our parochial poor now find themſelves 
under of contributing by their own induſtry, in a 
fair and reaſonable proportion, for the * of 


| their families. 7 


The intereſt of the money borrowed to purchaſe | 
our building, &e. makes undoubtedly an additional 
article in our annual expenditure; as, likewiſe, the 


| falaries of the apothecary, ſteward, and matron, 


The ſums ſtated in our accounts, as paid for hired 


labour i in the manufadtory, will be reimburſed out of 


the profits of that work, whatever it be, in which 


the poor are to be employed; and, therefore, arc 


not to be conſidered as adding to the parochial 


charge. And with reſpect to the ſalaries alſo, it will 


be remembered, that the allowances you now pay in 

pour ſeparate workhouſes, or pariſhes, to your apo- 
thecaries and governors, will all be done away; and 

jf the charges for medicines and attendance upon te 
fick-poor in the ſeveral pariſhes be taken into the 


account, the balance may poſſibly be in favour of 


the new eſtabliſhment, = Without 


r 
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Without very bad management, indeed, a very 
conſiderable diminution of expence will alſo naturally 
| take place, from uniting the poor of your ſeveral 
workhouſcs into one family, where they will all be 5 
provided for together, And after every deduction, 
you have ſeen, by the Shrewſbury petition, that in 
twelve years, a very noble balance of upwards of 
twenty thouſand en has ariſen | in 1 favour of the 
pariſhes. . 
But the important buſineſs which j is the ſubje& of 
your preſent deliberations, is not a mere queſtion of 
profit and loſs. Every enlarged mind, every worthy 
citizen, and every good man, will carry his ideas 
much farther. And if he is convinced that theſe. 
eſtabliſhments are calculated to produce general good, 
to remove thoſe evils, and ſtrike at the root of that 
_ depravity, which no man will be hardy enough to 
deny do exiſt among the poor; ſuch a conviction 
will diſpoſe him to overlook every trifling local ob- 
jection, to riſe ſuperior to every weak and timid ap- 
i prehenſion, and, with ardent philanthropy, to ſeize 
the only opportunity that, perhaps, may ever be af. 
forded him, of contributing, by his zealous ſupport 
and exertions, to promote, in the firſt inſtance, the 
true intereſt, welfare, and happineſs of ſo large a por- 
tion of his fellow. citizens, and ultimatcly, the proſ- 
Peri of his country. 


There 


LS 


There was a general act paſſed for the incorpora- 


tion of pariſhes, with a view to the maintenance and 
employment of the poor, in the 22d year of the pre- · 


ſent reign; but the objections that lie againſt an 


incorporation under that act are theſe:— The care 


and management of the poor is ſtill to be veſted in 


Annual Officers, and whether ſuch managers be de. 
nominated overſeers or guardians, is very little to 
the purpoſe; all the inconveniences of the preſent 
ſyſtem will certainly attach to the new one. The 
power of theſe annual guardians is ſubje& to the 
fame limitations with chat of the preſent overſeers. 

They are ſubjected to the controul of a viſitor. The 


admiſſion and relief of paupers is ſtill left to the diſ- 
cretion of an individual guardian. No other de- 
ſeription of paupers can be ſent to the poor-houfe, 


but the old, ſick, and infirm, orphan children, or 
thoſe that go with their mothers for ſuſtenanc 


5 Idle and diſorderly perſons remain in the ſame ſitua- 


tion as they were placed in by the general code of . 


poor laws, and over theſe the guardians have no con- 


troul. The quantum of relief to be allowed, in each 

| particular caſe, is {till left to the diſcretion of an in- 
dividual magiſtrate, who, amid the various buſineſs 
that calls for his attention, cannot be ſuppoſed to 
have leiſure to examine minutely into the merits of 


each ſuch calc; ; whoſe Humanity 1 is often impoſed upon 


by 
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5 by the artful frauds and miſrepreſentations of the 

paupers, and who would undoubtedly be glad to 
conſign ſo troubleſome and diſagrecable a part of the 
duties of his office, to a board of reſpectable Direc- 


tors, by whom there can be no danger of its being 


abuſed, and the nature of whoſe office enables them 


to decide upon each application, on fuller and more 


ſatisfactory grounds. 
I have been deſired to direct my attention, particu- 
: larly, to the ſubject of the proportions which each 
_ pariſh ſhall contribute to the total expenditure of the 
whole, when incorporated. 1 
Not having time for mature dcliberation, 1 can 
only throw out the following hints, which may be 
afterwards more fully conſidered. This buſineſs, like 
many others, which appear involved and intricate at 
the firſt glance, may be fairly unravelled by a little 
: patient inveſtigation. 
Peculiar, local circumſtances, ſcem to older” it : 
neceſſary to have recourſe to a peculiar mode of ad- 
_ juſting theſe proportions; but there can be no doubt, 


when all are diſpoſed to concur in equitable terms, 


that this point may alſo be ſettled to mutual ſatisfac- 
tion, and proviſion may be made in the act, that at 
any time hereafter, when any very material alteration 
has taken place in the relative ſituation of any of the 


pariſhes, a freſh ſettlement of theſe proportionate 
7 payments 


al 
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payments ſhall rake place, to be awarded by impartial 
arbitrators. 


The idea that occurs to me for the firſt adjuſtments 
is this. Thar each pariſh ſhall pay that ſum per 
head for the maintenance of their paupers in the 


houſe, which is actually expended in fuch mainte- 


nance. That a ſeparate account ſhall be kept for each 


pariſh of the ſums diſburſed for their reſpective pau- 
pers, in o- pay and occaſional relief, which ſhall like- 
wiſe be ſeparately accounted for by each pariſh. And 


that, with reſpe to articles of general expenditure, 
ſiuch as intereſt of money, &c. each pariſh ſhall con- 
tribute in proportion to the comparative amount of 
their reſpective diſburſements for i in and out- poor. 
- Or, if it ſhould be thought that one pariſh may pro- ; 
bably be more benefited by the incorporation of the 
whole than another, at pariſh ſhall make ſuch mo- 
derate addition to their proportional payment for 


articles of general expenditure, as ſhall be amicably 
4 adjuſted and agreed upon. 

It does not appcar to me that an enquiry into the 
age, ſex, and employment of the preſent ſet of out- 
poor relieved, furniſhes any proper criterion by which 


to judge of the advantages to be derived from the 


eſtabliſhment of a Houſe of Induſtry, In all theſe 


reſpects, the deſcription of the paupers maintained by 


the pariſh, both in and « out of the houſe, muſt be 


liable 
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liable to continual variation. Vet, even from the 
ſtatement given in the report of St. Michael's com- 


mittee, ſtrong concluſions may be fairly drawn in fa- | 


vour of ſuch an eſtabliſhment. It appears that they 
have at preſent upon their books one hundred in- 
dividuals relieved by weekly pay; that the average 
number of theſe, for the laſt ſix years, has been one 

hundred and four, and that the expenditure for their 


relief amounted the laſt year to 7171. 5s. 4d. Can | 


there be a more ſtriking proof adduced, of the pecu- 
niary advantage that may reaſonably be expected to 
_ reſult from the eſtabliſhment of a Houſe of Induſtry? | 
The out- poor for the pariſh of St. Michael only coſt 


5 them 61. 188. per head per annum, amounting to 


7171. 58. 4d. a ſum making two-fifths more than the 
expenditure on the out- poor for all the ſix united 
pariſhes at Shrewſbury put together. At the ſame 
ume, let it be remembered, that the total expenditure 
at Shrewſbury, the year before the ęſtabli iſhment of this 
Houſe of Induſtry, was only 286/. 3s. 33d. leſs than | 
the total expenditure for the five pariſhes propoſing 
to unite. 
It ſeems neceſſary to notice a a little overſight, chat ; 
has (unintentionally I am fully perſuaded) crept into 
the ſtatement contained in the poſtſcript t to the 5 
n of Saint Michael J Committee. 


It is there obſerved, that © it appears from the 
Shrewſbury Account, printed for the year 1794, 
that the manufactured goods ſold, amounted o 
1224]. and the ſums diſburſed for raw materials, &c. 
to 1174]. ſo that there had been a profit of 50l. be- 
yond the clothing ſupplied to the houſe.” In this 
ſtatement the gentlemen have overlooked thoſe 
items in that account, by which i It appears that the 
ſtock of manufactured goods and raw materials, re- 
maining upon hand, amounted to 9081. 188. 10d. 

1 mean not, by this obſervation, to encourage the _ 
| expectation of a large profit (particularly at the out- 
ſet) upon any manufactory that may be eſtabliſhed; 
burt it appears to me, from a compariſon of the Bath 

yy expenditure with that at Shrewſbury, that a ſaving 
may be made, more than equivalent to the intereſt of 
_ the money it may be neceſſary to borrow, fo that no ad- 
vance of the preſent poor*s-rate in the. reſpective ba. 
riſhes will be required. 
And if the ſums borrowed are made transfer able, 
like turnpike ſecurities, the debt may remain with- 
out much diſadvantage, until it can be diſcharged 
with perfect convenience. It will be recollected, 
that at Shrewſbury, the poor's-rates have been from 
the firſt year very materially reduced, inſtead of in- 
_ creaſed, notwithſtanding the ſum annually paid for 
the intereſt of the money borrowed. = 


IJ cannot 


ly 


I cannot conceive that in the city of Bath, (where 
every publick inſtitution is ſo well conducted) any 
real difficulty can ariſe, in providing fifteen Directors 
properly qualified for that employment. After the 
firſt year, only one will be required annually for 
each pariſh, 


At the ſame time chat! deem it necelliry. to ſtate 
theſe obſervations for your further conſideration, I 


deſire to do that juſtice which 1s undeniably due to 

St. Michael's Committee, for the great pains they 

have taken in framing their report. And, ſhould 
you proceed in this buſineſs, have met with no 


perſon whoſe aſſiſtance will be of more uſe in fra- 


ming the act that will be required, than the gentle. 


man who has taken a very active part in that Com- 
mittee, and who has, with great liberality and 
publick ſpirit, made a voluntary tender of his rn. 
tuitous ſervice. | 
Upon inſpection of the 3 Work- TY be. 


| longing to the pariſhes of St. Peter and Paul and | 
St. James, [ apprehend that it may be applied to 
the purpoſe of a Houss or INDUSTRY; with an 
additional building for the dining-hall, working- 
rooms, and gencral dormitories, &c. By adopting 
this plan, the expence of building will be very much 


reduces. 


Upon. 
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Upon the whole, from the premiſes I have . 
laid before your reſpectable Committees, it ſnould 
ſeem to follow, that, if it be deſirable to correct 
| thoſe evils which reſult from the preſent ſyſtem of 
the poor's-laws; to counteract thoſe frauds and im- 
poſitions which will inevitably attach to the paro- 
chial proviſion, until you are able to hold out em- 
| ployment to the. poor; and to reduce the preſent. 
enormous amount of the poor” rates ;—1f it be an 
object of importance to improve their morals, to 
ameliorate their condition, and gradually to intro- 
duce, among their offspring, the habits of decency, 
induſtry, and virtue, thereby training them up to be 

| uſeful inſtead of burdenſome members of the com- 
munity, happy in themſelves, and bleſſings to their 
country; then the general eſtabliſhment of Houſes 
of Induſtry, in cur cities and great fowns, is a a conſum- 
mation devoutly to be wiſhed. 
The following Extract is taken from the Hiſtory = 
of Worceſter, publiſhed in 1296; 
„To the queſtion, Is the eſtabliſhment of the 
Houſe of Induſtry likely to reduce the poor's-rates? 
a worthy and vigilant Director of this laudable in- 
ſtitution has favoured the author with the tollowing 
reply: oF hat muſt depend on dhe times * but I can 


— 


* The meaning here i is, that a -ontdarable 1 in the price 
of the neceſlaries of life muſt naturally increaſe the ene of the 
Houle, and add to the amount of Out-Pay. | | 
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poſitively aſſert, from the experience already ob- 


tained, that any given number of poor will be main- 


tained in it, cheaper and better than by any other 


mode of ſupporting the poor that has been in practice 


heretofore. 


It is now little more than a year ſince the poor 
were brought into this houſe. Since that period it 


is too well- Known to what an alarming price all ſorts 


of proviſions have ariſen, which muſt neceſſarily in- 
creaſe the number of thoſe who ſtand in need of re- 
lief; notwithſtanding which, the poor's rates of the 
united pariſhes have not been increaſed, although 
nearly double the number have been ſupported to 
what were before this inſtitution took place. 
Co ee Hiſtory of Worceſter, vol. ii. p. 80. 


It will be recollected, that at this period, corn ſold 


from I 88. to 208. per buſhel. 


 Speedily will be publiched, by the Same Author, 


THE FIFTH | EDITION oF 
SOME ACCOUNT OF THE 


| Shrewſbury Houſe of Induſtry. | 


With an IxnTRoDucT1ON, containing Obſervations on the preſent 


Pefects of the Poor Laws. 
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